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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism, 


Sociology, Bible 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1st—e ComMuUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
{ommunities right where they are. 
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“THE DEVIL IS A FOOL.” 


(Herder. ) 
Saint Dominic, the glory of the schools, 
Writing, one day, “ the Inquisition’s” rules, 
Stopt, when the evening came, for want of light. 
The devils, who below, from morn till night, 
Well pleased, had seen his work, exclaimed with 
sorrow, 
“Something he will forget before to-morrow!” 
One zealous imp flew upward from the place, 
And stood before him, with an angel face. 
*T come,” said he, “sent from God’s Realm of Peace, 
To light you lest your holy labors cease.” 
Well pleased, the saint wrote on with careful pen. 
The candle was consumed ; the devil then 
Lighted his ¢humé ; the saint, quite undisturbed, 
Finished his treatise to the final word. 
Then he looked up, and started with affright ; 
For lo! the thumb blazed with a lurid light. 
“Your thumb is burned !”’ said he. The child of sin, 
Changed to his proper form, and, with a grin, 
Said, “I will quench it in the martyrs’ blood 
Your book will cause to flow,—a crimson flood!” : 
Triumphantly the fiend returned to hell, 
And told his story. Satan said, “’Tis well! 
Your aim was good, but foolish was the deed, 
For blood of martyrs is the Church’s seed.” 
—“ Exotics.” 


THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 





Iv. 
THE DARKNESS AND THE DAWN, 

HE uniting of Jew and Greek to form 

the body of Christianity, and the with- 
drawal of that body to the invisible world at 
the close of the apostolic age, are the pivotal 
facts of history. They are necessary to every 
thing; they explain every thing. We have 
seen the light which they throw on the pre- 
vious course of those two nations. Let us now 
trace their effect on the modern history of the 
world. It has been shown in a previous paper 
that at the period of the great events here 
spoken of, viz., Christ’s Second Coming and 
the translation of the Primitive church, those 
peculiar lines of influence which we call 
Jewish and Greek culture were erased from 
the surface of history. What then followed? 
A period of some 1300 years which are rightly 
called the Dark AGeEs. ‘The previous light of 
the world seems to have been withdrawn with 


- the Primitive church, leaving only the Bible to 


keep alive the seeds of a future awakening. 
This long interval of darkness records but 
little that was fruitful or coherent in the volun- 
tary life of the nations. Its significance seems 
to have been mainly that of preparation. 
That there was growth during these ages is 
doubtless true; but it was of that obscure, 
germinal kind that does not challenge much 
notice. Yet the Kingdom of Heaven, it must be 
remembered, was at this time in its glory; the 
Jewish-Greek principality, though invisible, was 
“ruling the nations with a rod of iron.” Hu- 
manity was under its power in an administra- 
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tive way as never before. Hence, even in the 
sleep of the middle ages, we may see certain 
massive, popular movements going forward 
which betokened the guidance of an all-direct- 
ing hand. Such were the disruption of the 
Roman Empire—the last of the great universal 
monarchies ; the conversion of western Europe 
from Paganism to a crude form of Christian- 
ity ; the mingling of the nations by the over- 
flow of northern and eastern races upon the 
south of Europe ; and the raising of a barrier 
against Asiatic idolatry by the spread of 
Mohammedanism. Thus, even in the time of 
greatest eclipse, preparations were making for 
a coming change—that should restore daylight 
to the race. 


That change and restoration were of course 
to come by the re-entrance of the Primitive 
church more intimately into the affairs of 
men. The wedding party of the year 70 had 
not permanently left the old homestead. After 
a thousand years’ honeymoon in the upper 
“mansions” of the universe, they were to 
return and commence a course of operation 
which should absorb 
unity and happiness. 


into their 
As the light withdrew 
with them, it would return with them, and the 
signs of their approaching influence on the 
world’s consciousness, would be the re-appear- 
ance in history of those special traits which 
belonged to them as Jews and Greeks. Such 
a re-appearance accordingly took place. 


the nations 


In the 14th and 15th centuries, a great crisis 
arrived. The dark ages passed away and day- 
light broke. ‘Then took place what is called 
the revival of “earning in Europe. Printing was 
discovered in 1423. Soon hundreds of presses 
were at work reproducing the Greek and Ro- 
man literature. ‘There was a general lighting 
up of mind, and then began the march of mod- 
ern civilization. From came this 
mighty movement? Clearly it was from the 
bending down of the Greek element, in the 
heavenly church. As the magnet affects the 
iron, so the approach of the resurrection Greeks 
fired again the intellect of the leading nations, 
and there was a rapid ascent toward a high 
standard of mental power. 


whence 


Immediately following this Greek trait which 
we see in the revival of learning, broke forth 
Luther’s Reformation. This gave the Bid/e to 
the masses, and excited for it the most intense 
and wide-spread devotion. In all the countries 
of Europe, multitudes were ready to die for it, 
and did die for it. In persecution, fire and 
blood, religious liberty was asserted and estab 
lished. Here, clearly burst out the old He- 
brew enthusiasm—the faith and devotion that 
spurned the furnace and the lion’s den. Thus 
we see, reproducing themselves under new 
forms, the very elements that were so mighty 
in ancient history, and which, blended in the 
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Primitive church, for a time disappeared with 
it. The Jewish and Greek spirit were calling 
to the nations from out of heaven, and the re- 
sponse was seen in a resurrection of faith and 
of learning. 

Still later, the intellectual movement of the 
world took the form of scientific discovery 
and invention. The great powers of nature 
were grappled with and subjected to’ the use of 
man. As the two former phases of mental 
progress were of a purely Jewish and Greek 
type, this last one corresponds to that modifi- 
cation of the Greek mind which came by its 
union with Rome. ‘The Greek genius as it be- 
came embodied in Rome, was a genius for ma- 
terial conquest; and our engineers and inventors 
with their mighty methods of handling nature 
by means of steam and electricity, are simply 
reaching out in peaceful ways the mailed Ro- 
man hand that once grasped the world in war. 
Invention, as we see it working around us, is an 
expression of the Greco-Roman mind. 

Contemporary with the scientific era intro- 
duced in the 16th century, there was again a 
new baptism of religious fervor which, advanc- 
ing beyond Luther’s reformation, produced 
Puritanism and led to the settlement of New 
England. 

Thus the steps of modern progress have pro- 
ceeded by alternate inspirations of the Jewish 
and the Greek spirit breathed into the nations 
from an invisible source. There can be no 
doubt that they have come from that grand 
duality which was formed by the union of Jewand 
Greek in Primitive Christianity, a combination 
which has been the central force of progress 
since, and which for the last 500 years has been 
advancing to embody itself again in outward 
humanity. A sketch of the manifestations of 
the dual principle in the history of this country, 
is reserved for another number. 

—G. W. Noyes., 
LEADINGS OF THE SPIRIT: 
F rom the Be rean. 

E have not a doubt that believers are 
now, as they were in the times of the 
Primitive church, directed more or less by the 
Spirit, in respect to their outward movements. 
And by this we mean, not merely that their 
judgments are guided, or that they are assisted 
in choosing their course by the openings of 
Providence, but that that they are inclined to 
go this way or that, or to do such and such 
things, by a spiritual force which operates like 
instinct. It will be sufficiently evident from the 
tenor of the doctrines of this book, that we are 
not despisers of such leadings. Yet we are 
obliged to confess that we have seen many 
and monstrous abuses growing out of the 
practice of thinking and talking much about 
instinctive impulses; and we propose in the 
present article to bring to light some of those 
abuses, and to suggest some cautions on this 

subject to those who need them. 

1. The mere fact that we are under the sen- 
sible influence of some spirit, and that we are 
directed in a supernatural manner to go or to 
do thus and so, is not to be taken for evidence 
that we are under the influence of the Spirit 
of God. Other spirits can operate on our 
instincts as well as the good spirit. It is 





known to all who have witnessed the phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism, that a mere Auman 
spirit can entirely control an impressible per- 
son, leading him about by blind impulse, caus- 
ing him to think, desire and will, at the 
pleasure of the magnetizer It is not to be 
doubted, therefore, that the “ gods many and 
lords many” of the invisible world, have the 
power of leading human wills. We gather 
from the narrative in Luke 22: 3, that Judas 
was /ed by an instinctive impulse from the 
devil to go to the chief priests and betray 
Christ. Indeed, it is expressly said in 
2 Tim. 2: 26, that they who are in the 
devil’s snare, are “ taken captive by him at his 
will Many of the vilest impostors we have 
ever met with, were most abundant in their pro- 
fessions of being led by the Spirit, and doubt- 
less actually were led in a very wonderful man- 
ner by a@ spirit, though not by fhe Spirit of 
which they professed to be the subjects. So 
also many well-meaning persons have affirmed 
that they were led by the Spirit of God to per- 
form unreasonable, scandalous and pernicious 
acts ; and we see no reason to deny their sin- 
cerity in this affirmation, or the reality of the 
impulses under which they acted ; but we do not 
therefore admit or believe that the spirit which 
led them was really the Spirit of God. Every 
one who has had much spiritual experience, 
must have met with instances of contradictory 
leadings—cases in which, either the same per- 
son was led todo certain things and then to 
undo them, or different persons were led in op- 
posite and irreconcilable courses. It is im- 
possible, on any rational grounds, to ascribe 
such clashing directions to the operation of 
one spirit. God certainly does not contradict 
himself. It is manifest therefore, that in such 
instances there is an evil spirit leading on one 
side or the other. The sensation or experience 
of the subject in all cases of spiritual leading 
is probably the same, and accordingly is spoken 
of in the same terms by all. If a man says, 
“The Lord told me to do thus and so,” we need 
not doubt his sincerity, or the reality of his 
spiritual impressions in the case, but we may 
reasonably doubt till we have other proof than 
his assertion, whether it was the Lord who pro- 
duced those impressions or_ some other spirit ; 
for it is certain that there are as many kinds of 
leading powers that put “Thus saith the Lord” 
into the mouths of their agents, as there are 
independent and hostile spiritualists in the 
world. It is plain, therefore, that a man ought 
not to lay to heart the “ flattering unction” 
that he is on good terms with God, merely be- 
cause he is led by @ spirit in a supernatural 
manner ; and also that believers ought not for 
such a reason only, to place confidence in spir- 
itualists who come among them. 


The fact that a man habitually ascribes his 
actions and teachings to a supernatural in- 
fluence, may be taken as some proof that he is 
a spiritualist in distinction from a mere car- 
nalist ; and so far itis in his favor. But since 
there are bad as well as good spiritualists, and 
the bad are quite as forward in proclaiming 
that the “ Lord told them to do this and that,” 
as the good, we are bound to require other 
tests of the presence of God’s spirit than the 
mere affirmation or belief of the individual, or 





even our own certainty that he is led and 
taught by some kind of inspiration. Spirits 
are to be tried and proved as well as other 
things ; and the mere fact that a spirit has the 
power of leading even with superhuman fore- 
sight and accuracy, is not sufficient proof that 
it is trustworthy. We must seek the radical 
distinction between true and false spirits, in 
their mora/ characters and not in their physical 
powers. We need not fear to trust as divine 
any spirit which evinces to our conscious- 
ness or to sufficient observation, that it cruci- 
fies self and enthrones Fesus Christ; but with 
out full evidence of this, all manifestations of 
the leading or wonder-working power are to be 
counted as nothing. 

2. Admitting that a man is really led by the 
Spirit of God, yet if his leadings are only of 
the external kind, such as to go or do thus 
and so, they are no evidence that he is born of 
God. The prophets under the Jewish dispen- 
sation, before regeneration came, were led by 
the Spirit in a great variety of external ways, 
and quite as wonderfully as any can pretend 
to be at the present time. Moreover, many of 
the most notable examples of spiritual lead- 
ings mentioned in the New Testament, such 
as those of Philip and Peter (Acts 8: 26— 
39, and 11: 12), occurred during the transition 
period of regeneration, previous to the actual 
attainment of the new birth by the Primitive 
church. The various external gifts of the 
Spirit (leadings among the rest) abounded in 
that church from the day of Pentecost forward ; 
but the second birth was a later blessing. 
And we have plain intimations that those ex- 
ternal gifts—even miracles, for instance, and 
certainly therefore such minor manifestations 
as local leadings—were not necessarily linked 
to righteousness or regeneration but were be- 
stowed on many who had finally no part or lot 
in the Kingdom of Christ. (See Matt. 7: 22, 
1 Cor. 13: I—3, ete. 

When Paul speaks of being “led by the 
Spirit,” and makes this the test of sonship, as: 
in Rom. 8: 14, and Gal. 5: 18, we must not 
narrow down his meaning so as to make him 
refer merely to the specific directions which 
the spirit sometimes gives men about going to 
certain places or doing certain things. To be 
led by the spirit iz the largest sense of the ex- 
pression, is indeed to be a Son of God; but 
that sense includes something far more im- 
portant than petty directions about traveling, 
speaking, etc. The Sons of God are led by 
the Spirit, not merely as to their locomotive 
powers and physical utterance, but as to their 
hearts and understandings. A man may sit 
perfectly still, not uttering a word, or in any 
way operating externally, and yet be led by the 
Spirit in that sense which is essential to re- 
generation. His heart may be led out of the 
regions of spiritual wickedness, into fellowship 
with the Father and the Son. His understand- 
ing, under the guidance of heavenly influence, 
may traverse the vast expanse of spiritual 
truth. He may “run and not be weary, and 
walk and not faint,” on “the way of holiness.” 
‘The most important leadings of the Spirit 
have no reference whatever to external opera- 
tions. The sphere in which they act is not 
the physical, but the spiritual and intellectual 
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world. Paul says “as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God.” In 
what manner are they led? What are they led 
to do? Inthe preceding verse (Rom. 8: 12) 
we are informed, They are led, not to do bodi- 
ly deeds, but to “mortify the deeds of the 
body ;” z. ¢., they are led into spiritual fellow- 
ship with Christ crucified, where they get 
power to become spiritually minded, and to 
subdue their physical nature. This is a 
leading of the heart and spirit,—not of the 
external faculties. So when Paul says, “ If ye 
be led of the Spirit ye are not under the 
law,” (Gal. 5: 18,) it is manifest from what 
follows, that he refers to generic, internal 
leadings. As the flesh leads to “ adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness,” etc., so the apostle’s 
doctrine is that the Spirit leads (not chiefly in a 
physical way, as a man leads a horse from 
place to place, but) to “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” They whose hearts are led by 
the Spirit into these things, are born of God, 
whether they have any wonderful operations in 
their instincts of locomotion, utterance, etc., 
or not. And on the other hand, they who are 
led by the hand or the foot or the tongue, or 
by the instincts connected with these physical 
parts, and not by the heart and understanding, 
are not born of God, however palpable and 
wonderful may be the guidance to which they 
are subject. 

It will be obvious that the leadings of the 
Spirit esteemed essential to regeneration in 
the Primitive church, must have been of the 
internal kind which we have indicated, if we 
consider that the mass of believers were so situ- 
ated as to their external condition of life, that 
the specific guidance of the Spirit, in relation 
to what they should do or where they should 
go, could not be applied to them. The apos- 


.tles and other similar floating laborers, were fit 


subjects of occasional specific external direc- 
tions. But the majority of the disciples were 
in fixed conditions, employed in stationary 
business, having the ordinary routine duties of 
fathers, wives, children, slaves, etc., to perform. 
And the general order to them was— Let 
every man abide in the calling wherein he is 
called.” What room could there be in the 
case of a slave, for instance, for much external 
leading of the instinctive or supernatural kind? 
As to his physical operations, instead of being 


led by the Spirit, he was bound to be led by. 


a human master. Yet his situation was no 
hindrance to his being born of God, and 
therefore no hindrance to his being led by the 


Spirit, in the true sense of the expression. | 


The essential leadings are adapted to every 
possible external condition. They are the 
necessary effects of the Spirit’s possession of 
the heart, and manifest themselves in the 
general, moral and intellectual character. Any 
other leadings than these must not be exalted 
into matters of primary importance, or relied 
on as marks of regeneration, but must be 
classed with the “gifts,” which may be present 
or absent without determining radical char- 
acter, 

3. There are different kinds of external 
leadings of the Spirit, and some of them are 
more valuable than others, Those which are 





radical, are more tu be desired than those 
which are superficial. By radical leadings we 
mean those which take effect on the ra- 
tional and moral faculties, and give direction 
to the course by informing the understanding 
and exciting the deeper susceptibilities. Su- 
perficial leadings are those which take effect 
on the external feelings, and operate in the 
manner of mere instinct. It is supposable 
that God may persuade a man to a given 
course either by convincing his understanding 
that it is expedient, or by impelling him 
toward it by a blind instinct. — In either case 
God would lead him. Now which of these 
kinds of leading, other things being equal, is 
most desirable? Unquestionably the _ first. 
It is better that a man should be led as a 
moral and intellectual being, than as a mere 
animal,—better that he should be educated 
to act in view of rational motives like a man, 
than that he should live always under the 
discipline of specific directions like a child. 
It is better that he should be able to give an 
acceptable reason for his course, than that he 
should be obliged to rely for justification 
before men, on his own averment that God 
told him to do thus and so. Paul earnestly 
exhorted the primitive believers to allow the 
understanding to take part with the Spirit in 
their proceedings. 1 Cor. 14. As he said, 
“Twill sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also,” so we may say, 
“We will travel, speak, and in all things act, 
with the understanding as well as with the 
Spirit.” We may be sure that God is not 
opposed to, but entirely in favor of, the exercise 
and cultivation of our rational powers, as well 
as Our mere animal instincts, in the service of 
the Spirit. “In malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men.” 

Again, it is supposable that-God may per- 
suade a man tora certain purpose by his Spirit, 
and then allow him to work out that purpose, 
in its details, according to his own judgment 
without specific directions; or he may keep 
back the purpose in his own mind, and lead 
the man by blind instinct, operating step by 
step, to do what is required for its fulfillment. 
Which of these ways is most befitting the 
position of Sons of God? ‘The leading of the 
Spirit is equally real in both cases. The only 
difference is that in the first case the Spirit 
works radical/y, implanting a purpose, out of 
which a series of specific acts grow spontane- 
ously ; and in the second case it works superfi- 
cially, producing each separate infusion of 
instinct. The last may be best for mere ser- 
vants or children, but the other is certainly the 
true way of dealing with grown sons. “The 
servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth,” 
and of course acts blindly as he is bid. The 
mere child must be told specifically what to 
do and what not todo. But as soon as God’s 
children become capable of forming /urposes, 
as well as of executing details, we may be sure 
that he will honor his own nature in them 
enough to direct them radically, rather than 
superficially. 

The external leadings of the Spirit, then, 
considered as “ gifts,” may be desired ; but as 
Paul exhorts believers to “ covet earnestly the 
best gifts,” so we should earnestly covet the 


best leadings. Instinctive directions to do 
certain specific things, should be regarded as 
discipline specially adapted to children, and 
of the least account. Our desire should be 
that our whole nature may be brought into the 
service of the Spirit, so that God may avail 
himself of our understandings, and the whole 
range of our susceptibilities, instead of being 
obliged to move us about mechanically. We 
should cultivate our judgments, and learn as 
fast as we can to form far-reaching purfoses in 
the Spirit. We should aspire to be, not merely 
instruments in the hands of God, but co- 
workers with him, acting from the same mo- 
tives as those in his mind, and partaking of 
his intelligence and freedom. And in order 
that we may not be hindered from doing this, 
we must not suffer ourselves to be hampered 
by the narrow notions which many spiritualists 
entertain in relation to the leadings of the 
Spirit. There is a theory on this subject which 
deserves the name of antinomianism, in its 
worst sense—a theory which precludes all free, 
manly action, aud makes the holders of it 
mere puppets or do-nothings. Let us seek 
out the “more excellent way ” of the Primitive 
church. 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
(By Simon Greenleaf, LL. D.) 





MARK. 


Mark was the son of a pious sister of Barnabas, 
named Mary, who dwelt at Jerusalem, and at 
whose house the early Christians often assembled. 
His Hebrew name was John; the surname of 
Mark having been adopted, as is supposed, when 
he left Judea to preach the gospel in foreign coun- 
tries ; a practice not unusual among the Jews of 
that age, who frequently, upon such occasions, 
assumed a name more familiar than their own to 
the people whom they visited. He is supposed to 
have been converted to the Christian faith by the 
ministry of Peter. He traveled from Jerusalem to 
Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, and afterwards 
accompanied them elsewhere. When they landed 
at Perga in Pamphylia, he left them and returned 
to Jerusalem ; for which reason, when he after- 
wards would have gone with them, Paul refused to 
take him. Upon this, a difference of opinion 
arose between the two apostles, and they separated, 
Barnabas taking Mark with him to Cyprus. Sub- 
sequently he accompanied Timothy to Rome, at 
the express desire of Paul. From this city he 
probably went into Asia, where he found Peter, 
with whom he returned to Rome, in which city he 
is supposed to have written and published his Gos- 
pel. Such is the outline of his history, as it is 
furnished by the New Testament. The early his- 
torians add, that after this he went into Egypt and 
planted a church in Alexandria, where he died. 

It is agreed that Mark wrote his Gospel for the 
use of Gentile converts ; an opinion deriving great 
force from the explanations introduced into it, 
which would have been useless to a Jew; and that 
it was composed for those at Rome, it was be- 
lieved, not only from the numerous Latinisms it 
contains, but from the unanimous testimony of ancient 
writers, and from the internal evidence afforded by 
the Gospel itself. 

Some have entertained the opinion that Mark 
compiled his account from that of Matthew, of 
which they supposed it an abridgment. But this 
notion has been refuted by Koppe, and others, and 
is now generally regarded as untenable. | For 
Mark frequently deviates from Matthew in the 
order of time, in his arrangement of facts; and he 
adds many things not related by the other evange- 
lists ; neitherof whichamere epitomizer would prob- 
ably have done. He also omits several things related 
by Matthew, and imperfectly describes others, es- 
pecially the transactions of Christ with the apostles 
after the resurrection ; giving no account whatever 
of his appearance in Galilee ; omissions irrecon- 
cilable with any previous knowledge ot the Gospel 
according to Matthew. To these proofs we may 
add, that in several places there are discrepancies 





between the accounts of Matthew and Mark, not, 
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in leed, irreconcilable, but sufficient to destroy the 
probability that the latter copied from the former. 
The striking coincidences between them, in style, 
words, and things, in other places, may be ac- 
counted for by considering that Peter, who is sup- 
posed to have dictated this Gospel to Mark, was 
quite as intimately acquainted as Matthew with the 
miracles and discourses of our Lord; which, 
therefore, he would naturally recite in his preach- 
ing ; and that the same things might very naturally 
be related in the same manner, by men who sought 
not after excellency of speech. Peter’s agency in 
the narrative of Mark is asserted by all ancient 
writers, and is confirmed by the fact, that his hu- 
mility is conspicuous in every part of it, where 
any thing is or might be related of him; his weak- 
nesses and fall being fully exposed, while things 
which might redound to his honor, are either 
omitted or but slightly mentioned ; that scarcely 
any transaction of Jesus is related, at which Peter 
was not present, and that all are related with that 
circumstantial minuteness which belongs to the 
testimony of an eye-witness. We may, therefore, 
regard the Gospel of Mark as an original composi- 
tion, written at the dictation of Peter, and conse- 
quently as another original narrative of the life, 
miracles, and doctrines of our Lord. 
(To be Continued.) 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
CCORDING to a custom we have followed 
for several years, we hereby give notice to all 
our subscribers that those wishing the CIRCULAR 
sent to them after January Ist, 1876, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid for a part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 

The Postal law now requires us to prepay the 
postage on the CIRCULAR. This increases the 
expenses to us unless subscribers send 
with their subscriptions some small amounts 
to meet it. Undoubtedly every one will be able 
and willing to do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CiRCULAR /veely, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from needless 
expense which might otherwise be caused by send- 
ing the paper to those who no longer desire it. 


our 


The prospects for a strong and lively paper dur- 
ing the coming year are very good. We shall be 
pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 
or opinions in regard to the CIRCULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 
of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


Those who see no immediate profit in doing 
good, publishing the gospel or curing the sick, had 
better read what Christ promises to those who give. 
Luke 6: 38, “Give, and it shall be given unto 
you, good measure. pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether, and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom.” 

We believe that. 

DATE OF THE CREATION. 

There is nothing like exact knowledge in 
matters of importance, as for instance, date of 
the Creation. Here we have biologists, geologists, 
conchologists and paleontologists figuring away 
for dear life trying to demonstrate that the earth 
was created several quadrillions of years before 





the Triassic, Jurassic or Cretaceous periods, 
each “ologist” adding a billion or so of years 
or epochs as the case may be. What does 
this all amount to when we can go to our Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. VI, p. 261, and read: “The world 
was created on Sunday, Oct. 23d., 4,004 years be- 
fore Christ.” We prefer exact knowledge to mere 
scientific guess work. Andisn’t this exact enough? 





re esse GRIMM. 
STUDIES IN COMMUNISM. 
BY F. W. S. 
I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


HE old saying that “every family has a skele- 

ton in its closet” has a meaning founded in 
fact. Isolated families, based on monogamic 
marriage, and of which ordinary society is com- 
posed, are, generally speaking, familiar with sor- 
rows and failures. Some of their troubles are 
open and apparent; others are hidden, known 
only to a few relatives. The apparent troubles are 
mostly such as result from the loss of money or 
influence, or from the breaking up of families; 
the hidden ones—the skeletons in the closet—are 
chiefly the product of unruly passions, especially 
of unruly sexual passions. The troubles and mis- 
fortunes of men are not always caused by their 
own wrong acts. Society being constructed so 
as to admit of unlimited selfishness, it follows 
naturally that the strong oppress and injure the 
weak in every department of life. In_ politics 
those who have influence secure the fat places for 
themselves, their relatives, and friends; and in 
doing so they do not hesitate to trample down any 
who oppose them. ‘hose who are out of office 
constantly scheme for the overthrow of those who 
are in. In business there is an endless and bitter 
contest between the capitalist and the laborer ; 
between the already rich and those who would be 
rich; between rival individuals, firms, and cor- 
porations in every trade and pursuit known to 
commerce. In time of stringency or panic the 
great merchants and bankers crush the little ones 
by scores, and without the slightest pity or remorse. 
In money-making a father is often opposed to his 
son, or brother to brother, thus opening ‘the family 
door to discord and strife. The household is also 
frequently dismembered by death, by the marriage 
of children, or by the necessities of trade. The 
social life within it contains enough of barbar- 
ism to cause many sorrows. Marriage oftentimes 
enslaves a woman and dooms her to life-long 
sexual abuse; yet she can not complain in direct 
terms, or state her troubles. That would be con- 
sidered a breach of family confidence highly im- 
proper. She must suffer in silence. Parents are 
often terribly distressed by the disastrous love 


attachments formed by their children, but which | 


they are powerless to prevent. 


These and many, very many other grievous ills 
incident to the great grab-game which, freed from 
restraining influences, would make the world only 
a den of wild beasts, naturally set men and women 
to thinking, to longing and praying for some better 
way of life. And as they think and pray, Commu- 
nism, or some form of associative life, seems to 
hold out to them a promise of relief. To men 
who have been overreached and ruined in the mad 
struggle for wealth, association offers a share of 
the common property as an insurance against 
want. In a Community home neither they nor 
their little ones could ever lack bread. ‘To elderly 
people who have been deserted by their sons and 
daughters as, one by one, they married and started 
families for themselves, a Community seems a 
paradise in which they might have lived with their 
children and children’s children, until death sepa- 
rated them, To those who have no home or 





friends it offers both. Those who desire leisure 
for study and self-improvement see that it may be 
had in Communism. Those men who have suf- 
fered the agonies of a perverted sexual nature, and 
those women who have been subjected, legally and 
morally, to men possessing such a nature, learn 
that in the self-control and purity of heart incul- 
cated by religious Communism lies the remedy for 
their sorrows. 

Thus, the ills of selfish society behind, and the 
hope of better things before, form inducements so 
vital to the real happiness of mankind as to impel 
many people to seriously study associative life. 
Accordingly we see new attempts to realize an im- 
proved society constantly springing up and taking 
the various possible forms of association closer 
than that based on the political and social ties of 
ordinary society. The workingmen combine more 
and more in trades-unions to strengthen them- 
selves in their long struggle with capital. The 
women, and those the most intelligent in the coun- 
try, are forming clubs and congresses of their own 
in an effort to elevate their sex to a political and 
social equality with men. And, beyond these, 
many forms of co-operation, association, and Com- 
munism, are attempted. Of those who see the ad- 
vantages offered, one class of people occupying 
respectable positions in the churches and in society 
dare not do more than engage in some form of 
business co-operation ; because all those calling 
themselves Communists have heretofore been 
looked upon as rather disreputable by the great 
mass of church moralists who know but little 
about them, and who are not willing to risk their 
individual reputations by inquiring or showing any 
interest. Another class have ventured so far as to 
associate with those who hold their property in 
common, each receiving an equal share of the in- 
crease, but where the family relation as it exists 
between husband and wife, parent and child, is 
not disturbed. Still others, and these in increasing 
numbers, have attempted Communism of property 
combined with free-love and the annihilation of 
the ordinary family relation, throwing aside also 
all the checks and restraints of religion. The late 
attempt at Valcour Island, under Willcox and 
Shipman, was a notorious instance of this kinds 
Lastly, there are many who are sympathetic and 
patient students of Bible Communism, as exempli- 
fied in the writings of Mr. J. H. Noyes and the 
experience of the Oneida and Wallingford Com- 
munities, in which Communism of property and 
person is based on the religion of the Bible, and 
in which no form of selfishness is encouraged or 
tolerated. 


In considering the great need of social reform, 
and the growing interest in it, the grounds for 
which I have endeavored briefly to set forth, it has 
often occurred to me that something might be 
written from the standpoint of life in the Oneida 
Community, extending as it has over more thana 
quarter of a century, which would help those who 
are interested in Communism and anticipating fu- 
ture participation in it, to torm their ideas of the 
practical workings of such a society in accordance 
with facts and truth. After some reflection I have 
decided to undertake a few informal papers which, 
referring as much as possible to practical, every-day 
affairs, and striving to give the reasons why certain 
features of Communistic organization must be, 
shall yet avoid going over the theoretical arguments 
supporting Communism which have already been 
fully and ably written. My aim will be to suggest 
some of the difficulties usually encountered in 
organizing several small families of men, women, . 
and children into a large Community family, and 
the ways in which our experience has taught 
us those difficulties may be most readily and 
effectually overcome. Of course I shall not be 
able to present a// the possible difficulties and 
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complications, for these would vary infinitely with 
the infinite variations of human character and 
circumstance. No two Communities can ever be 
made up of exactly the same material, and there- 
fore no rules can be laid down for their guidance 
which shall fit every emergency. But there are 
certain general principles which are essential to 
the success and permanence of any and every 
Community, and it is of these I shall write. Leav- 
ing all questions touching the advantages of 
trades-unions, womens-rights clubs, and the more 
open forms of association, I shall address what I 
have to say to those who are trying to prepare 
themselves for Communism like ours. And let it 
be understood that I do not write for the purpose 
of stimulating people to form new Communities 
or to engage in practical Communism, but rather 
to soberly educate those who are already stimu- 
lated, so that peradventure they may succeed when 
they do make an attempt. 


OUR COMMUNITY CONTRACT. 





UR readers will perhaps remember the series 

of articles which we published last year en- 
titled ““ Community Contracts,” in which was articu- 
lately set forth various points touching the validity 
of such contracts which have been adjudged by the 
courts of this country in their favor. 

The records of this sort of litigation abundantly 
show that Community property has been attacked 
in almost every conceivable way. Schismatic, un- 
faithful and shiftless persons, getting into Commu- 
nities and finding themselves unable to conform to 
the religious faith upon which they are founded, or 
to live the faithful, earncst and unselfish life to 
which Communism calls its votaries, have essayed 
on withdrawal or expulsion, on one plea or another 
but always in violation of the principles and pledges 
upon which alone they could have gained admis- 
sion, to recover property, wages or damages, and 
thereby establish precedents which would render 
the permanence of Communities somewhat preca- 
rious and uncertain, if not doubtful. 

But, as we have seen, all these attempts have 
signally failed. 

Heretofore, it has been our unvarying practice to 
return to seceding members the full amount of 
property brought in by them on joining, or to pay 
them an equivalent in money. But in late years, 
in some instances, persons have joined us, actuated 
as we believe, by love of ease and the spirit of 
pleasure-seeking, who, after spending some time 
in our society manifesting in general similar selfish 
motives, and taking care to provide themselves 
during their stay with a good supply of things 
necessary to their personal comfort, and perhaps 
to the gratification of their taste, have then left us, 
but yet stoutly insisting upon having to the last 
cent what they brought to the Community. Some 
experience with this sort of unstable and often un- 
ruly persons—“ lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God’”—has determined us for better protection 
against them to adopt a more specific contract, 
Besides this, we have thought it good to testify to 
each other our mutual confidence in, and abandon- 
ment to, the Community principle, without reserva. 
tion. So we have lately prepared and signed the 
following, which we call our ‘* New Covenant :” 

[]. W. T. 


93 WHEREAS, the society called, the Oneida Commu- 


nity having its head-quarters at or near the village of 
Oneida, County of Madison, and State of New York, 
and branches at Wallingford, State of Connecticut, and 
other places, was founded by John H. Noyes and others 
for the ‘purpose of religious fellowship and discipline ; 
and 

“WHEREAS, it has been and is the agreement of the 
members of the said Oneida Community, and of all it 
branches, by and with each other, that on the admission 
of any member all property belonging to him or her be- 





comes the joint-property of the Community, and of all 
its members, and the education, subsistence, clothing, 
and other necessaries of life furnished to members and 
their children in the Community are agreed and held to 
be just equivalents for all labor performed, and services 
rendered, and property contributed, no accounts being 
kept between any member and the Community, or be- 
tween individual members, and no claim for wages ac- 
cruing to him or her in case of subsequent withdrawal ; 
and 

“WHEREAS, it has heretofore been the practice of the 
Community to keep a record of the estimated amount 
or value of the property put in by every member join- 
ing the Community, and to refund the same or an 
equivalent amount or value, without interest, use, or 
increase, in case of the subsequent voluntary withdraw- 
al of the member ; 

‘“* YET, as this practice stands, and has already stood 
on the ground, not of obligation, but of good-will and 
liberality, the time and manner of refunding such pro- 
perty or its value resting entirely in the discretion of the 
Community through the voice of its members, who may 
also discontinue this custom of refunding at any time 
they see fit, or refuse in any case to refund all or any 
part of such property contributed by any member, upon 
or after his or her withdrawal, at their pleasure ; and 

“WHEREAS, it is also agreed that on the death of a 
member, or his or her expulsion for just cause, the 
Community, its trustees, officers, or other representa- 
tives are not bound to retund all or any part of the 
property contributed by such member, to his heirs, ex- 
ecutors, administrators, or assigns ; 

“THEREFORE, we, the undersigned, acknowledge the 
above as the terms of our connection with and member- 
ship in the Oneida Community and all its branches now 
existing or that may hereafter exist, and we severally 
for ourselves, our heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns do agree and covenant with it, and with its 
members, and with each other, and with the present 
property-holders thereof, and their successors in office, 
that neither we nor our heirs, executors, administrators, 
or assigns, will ever bring any action, either at law or in 
equity, or other process or proceeding whatsoever 
against said Community or its branches, or against the 
agents, or property-holders thereof, or any person or 
corporation, for wages or other compensation for ser- 
vice, nor for the recovery of any property by us or 
either of us contributed to the funds or property of said 
Community or its branches, on or before our entering 
the same, or at any subsequent time, nor make any 
claim or aemand therefor, of any kind or nature what- 
soever.” 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


THE BEST CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTING CURES. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—We have told your readers 
a great deal about the effects of our Turkish Bath 
on sick people, but we have had also a great deal 
of interesting experience in bathing those who are 
in good health. As a specimen of such cases we 
might mention that of a young man who takes the 
Bath regularly once a week. He is a picture of 
robust health. and physical development, and his 
business is of a nature that demands great physical 
strength and endurance. He says that since tak- 
ing the Bath he has been able to work until nine 
o’clock at night and has not felt so tired as when 
working only eight hours a day. We have heard 
many people say that they are well enough and 
have no need of bathing, but here is a case that the 
healthiest may well consider. Those who have 
never tried the Turkish Bath can form no idea of 
the great benefits of it, even to a well man. 

We are just now having a great many cases of 
rheumatism and some of them are distressingly 
severe ; but we have become so accustomed to the 
way in which such cases yield to the Bath treat- 
ment that we have learned to look at those results 
as simply inevitable ; so that our first impulse, in- 
stead of being to let out our sympathies toward 
such patients, is to seek to inspire them with the 
same confidence that we feel in the treatment we are 
about to administer to them. This confidence, we 
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regard as half way to a cure, and every Turkish 
Bath should have at least one person connected 
with it, who, not only has unlimited confidence in it 
himself, but who has the faculty of inspiring the 
patients with his faith. This was one of the con- 
ditions of the miraculous cures that Christ wrought 
in his day. “According to thy faith be it done 
unto thee,” was his frequent reply to applicants, 
and the philosophy that was a fact then, is no 
less true to-day. The philosophy of this part 
of the healing art is now recognized by everybody, 
and the importance of its recognition in healing 
diseases holds a high place in the estimation of the 
most scientific practitioners of the day. We need 
no better proot for this statement than to again 
quote the leading ductor of the land, in spinal dis- 
eases; Dr. Brown Sequard says, “If we physi- 
cians who treat patients every day, had the power 
to make them believe that they are to be cured, 
especially if we could name a time for it, it would 
be a great element in success. I have succeeded 
sometimes, and I may say that I succeed more 
than formerly, because I have myself the faith that 
I can in giving faith obtain a cure.” 

This, it will be seen, is precisely the condition 
that Christ required for his healing; and the same 
power that he wielded and delegated to his disci- 
ples, saying, “These signs shall follow them who 
believe, etc.,” is still wielded by him, and is now, as 
then, delegated to those who believe. With this - 
faith, and in the spirit of its founder, who by the 
way was the greatest, healing medium that the 
world has ever seen, we are now fighting disease 
and death. The Turkish Bath is only the means 
to an end which may be understood by looking 
through the means, to the spiritual philosophy con- 
tained in it; and it is just in proportion as that 
philosophy is studied and understood that the 
Turkish Bath will become a success and a power 
in the land. 

Our evening meetings, for many years, have 
been gatherings in which we draw upon ourselves 
the power of the invisibles—of Christ and the 
Primitive church, and of all the faithful who now 
inhabit the spirit world. They are somewhat of 
the nature, as is every religious assembly, of a 
seance, and we study the best conditions for such 
meetings by the best light that modern Spiritualism 
can throw upon it. Why may it not be possible 
that in carrying on our Turkish Bath, these even- 
ing meetings play an important part? If, 

IN OUR MEETINGS, WE ACCUMULATE THE POWER 


that magnetizes our shampooers, and if our sham- 
pooers are thus made healing mediums, as we wish 
and expect them to be, there is no reason for 
doubting that we are charged from the same bat- 
tery as were those whom Christ, in ages past, 
commissioned as healers. If this is any thing 
more than a mere idea, it must be that when 
a man comes under the hands of our shampooers, 
he comes under the magnetism which we draw from 
Christ; and it is easy to believe, when a man is al- 
most instantly relieved from the racking pains of 
rheumatism, that it is the same power working in 
him that, more than eighteen hundred years ago, 
healed the sick by thousands and started a Health 
Revival which, in our day, we trust is to be renewed 
in connection with the Turkish Bath. A. E. 
W. C., Nov. 11, 1875. 


PROFESSOR PROCTOR. 

ROF. RICHARD A. PROCTOR of Lon- 

don, whose brilliant lectures on Astronomy 
in this country two years ago all will remember, 
is now delivering a course of astronomical lectures 
to crowded audiences at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. At a late lecture upon the “ Birth and 
Deatlr of the World,” Prof. Proctor took occasion 
to define his position more clearly in regard to the 
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theory of evolution and the origin of life upon the 
Earth. He said: ‘I remember that in New-York 
on April 3d. 1873, I had traced the origin of every 
form and quality of life, not indeed, to an absolute 
beginning in matter (for I denied then as I deny 
now, that any absolute beginning can be conceived 
by us), but to matter as its source, while my dis- 
course led up to, and was closed by the expression 
of my strong belief that the ways of God are in- 
conceivable, inscrutable, unknowable; that, in 
fine, ‘as touching the Almighty, we can not find 
him out.” * * * It has thus become my duty—in 
mere loyalty to truth—not to indicate what is my 
precise belief in matters religious (for as I take it, 
that can never be the duty, if even it can be the 
right, of the science-worker), but to reaffirm my views 
respecting the great doctrine of cosmic evolution 
which has become within the last few years the 
touchstone of scientific men, even as it has be- 
come one of the ‘ conquered standpoints of science.’ 
I shall only say, in way of further preface, that this 
doctrine no more seems to me than it does to Tyn- 
dall—and no more to Tyndall than it does to me— 
opposed to the religious sentiment in the nature 
of man. That religious sentiment, like the desire 
for knowledge, is a phase of the energy of nature. 
We may say of it what Tyndall has said of science, 
‘its development is as necessary and as irresisti- 
ble as the motion of the tides or the flowing of 
the Gulf Stream.’ Its domain is, however, apart 
from the domain of science; the region of knowl- 
edge is commanded by one, the region of emotion 
by the other. Indeed, if religion is in any way 
associated with science, it is in this, it teaches the 
man of science the duty of loyalty, and that his 
allegiance is due to the truth as he sees it.” 


As Prof. Proctor has been heretofore classed 
with the “ anti-evolutionists,” with Agassiz, Fara- 
day and Dawson, as opposed to Darwin, Huxley, 
and Tyndall, this apparent disaffection is causing 
no small stir among the newspapers, and the de- 
fenders of Orthodoxy, while the scientists are hail- 
ing with delight the addition to their ranks of 
this young and brilliant astronomer. 

We see no occasion for alarm. The evolution 
theory and nebular hypothesis proved or disproved 
do not in the least affect us at the present time, 
And even if our scientists succeed in demonstrating 
that man is a development from the lower animals, 
and these from the formless specks of protoplasm, 
we shall not feel compelled to enter the lists and 
run a polysyllabic tilt with the ‘science worker.” 
While not committing ourselves for or against the 
doctrine of evolution, we see that there is truth on 
both sides. The history of the Jewish nation, the 
history of Christianity, in fact, the history of the 
whole world for the past six thousand years is a 
history of evolution of the mind, at least. Christ was 
not afraid of the evolution theory, nor considered 
it impossible, for he said to the Pharisees, ‘ For 
I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham.” Matt. 3: 9. 
Certainly, ifa man can be developed out of a stone, 
the task of converting a monkey into a man would 
not be impossible. And if it can be demonstra- 
ted that man was made from the monkey, the 
fact will simply increase our respect for the 
monkey. 

There are some points on which we shoulda differ 
with Prof. Proctor, but we must acknowledge 
his sincerity and honesty in plainly declaring 
his belief and not sailing under false colors. If 
he fails to find a living God by gazing at the 
starry heavens, we need not share his doubts 
or deny the splendid discoveries which men 
of his class are constantly bringing to light. 
If we find a loving Father by turning our tele- 
scopes wé/hin instead of without, let us be thankful 
for our knowledge and wait patiently till these 
* science-workers ” realize that there is an internal 
world as well as an external, a spiritual world as 
well as a material. And we may not have to wait 


long, for thé lecturer “ unhesitatingly admitted the 
possibility that the future development of life on 
the earth would lead to the existence of higher 
forms of animated beings than any at present 
known,” 








If Prof. Proctor really believes that “ religion 
teaches the man of science the duty of loyalty, and 
that his allegiance is due to the truth as he sees it,” 
we have but little fear for the future. “ All roads 
lead to Rome.” All truths lead to God who is the 
center and origin of all truth. And in conclusion 
we will say that the amazing industry and heroic 
abnegation of sé/f, which Proctor and other 
“ science-workers” display in their devotion to 
what is to them TRUTH, may well be imitated 
by some who claim to be leaders and ieachers in 
religion. G. E. C. 





ONEIDA 

Mr. NEWHOUSE left for his trapping expedition 
in Virginia on the 9th. 

Two new members have been added to the 
Community since the coming of November. A 
dark-haired maiden on the 3d, and a lusty boy on 
the 12th. We cannot give their names yet, but they 
are welcome. 


Mr. H.G. Allen reports that the fruit-preserving 
business is closed for the season, with the excep- 
tion of making some jellies and apple sauce. 


A FEW evenings ago Mr. C. A. Cragin delivered 
an interesting lecture to the family on “ What is 
Paper Money?” in which he elucidated this—to 
many—mysterious subject. Since his lecture we 
have read from several authorities on this subject, 
none of which more clearly set forth the value of 
paper money than the renowned Nasby. 


THE irrepressibles—those five little enthusiasts 
of Aunt Susan’s school—often afford their teacher 
considerable amusement by the oddity and inno- 
cent rendering of stories which she tells them. 
The following occurred at one of the latest ses- 
sions : ; ° 

Aunt S.—Children can you tell me any of the 
miracles of Christ ? 

Dorr.—O yes ma’am ! 
of one woman. 

Humpitrey.—And he healed the sick. 

Pierrepont.—(speaking with great gusto), And— 
and—and he cast five hogs out of one man. 

Humphrey —Why! Aunt Susan, are hogs dev- 
ils? 

Rutherford.—(wisely), He means those pigs that 
ran into the pond. 


He cast seven devils out 


OUR MEETINGS 
begin every evening at precisely half past seven 
o'clock, and close promptly at half past eight. 
They are very informal gatherings. We have no 
particular service, and no prayers according to the 
churches. 

We have a certain routine, but our meetings 
are extremely varied. First Mr. J., seated in a 
central part of the Hall, reads aloud the corres- 
pondence. Sometimes this correspondence is very 
long and sometimes it only occupies a few minutes. 
When we have lengthy journals and ‘“conver- 
sations” on serious subjects from W. C., the 
remainder of tne meeting is generally serious. I 
notice that the correspondence is quite apt to give 
tone to the meetings. The correspondence read, 
G. E. C. glibly reports the news of the day (for 
surely, no one can do it more glibly than he), 
Ten minutes generally suffice him to give us a 
sketch of the leading topics of the day. The 
chairman then asks if there are any business items 
to mention. This gives an opportunity for the 
fire-warden to complain of the careless use of 
lamps, or the gardener to inquire for his shovels 
and wheelbarrows, or for the lamp man to report 
the absence of his oil-can. 

These matters disposed of, and we pass swiftly 


_ practical steps in this direction. 





on to more interesting topics. There are no em- 
barrassing pauses. The hour seems full too short 
for those who come pregnant with ideas. There 
is the utmost freedom of expression, and often 
persons remark at the close of the hour, “I had 
much more I wished to say but there was scarcely 
time.” 

It would be difficult to rehearse the subjects 
which come up for consideration at this hour. 
Gay, grave. secular, or religious; one evening a 
criticism is given, at another matters of business 
are discussed ; one evening mirth-provoking stories 
are told, at another heart experience is as freely 
related. The scientific and educational arg not 
neglected. Thus from day to day, week to 
week, month to month, and year to year, 
we come together for mutual edification and 
are the better for it. If the meetings were omitted 
from our evenings the happiest hour of the twenty- 
four would become “an aching void.” 


Amon other problems which we are engaged in 
working out, is that vital one of unity. Indeed, 
this is the problem before us. Unity of individuals, 
unity of our business departments, and unity be- 
tween the different Communities must be maintained 
in order to promote the growth and prosperity of 
all concerned. There may be a diversity of 
subjects discussed, and a diversity of opinion on 
those subjects, but in no case ought we to sacrifice 
unity. Whenever we have found opinion clashing, 
or discords arising from any cause, our system of 
criticism has proved the true panacea. Thus 
have we restored unity between individuals, and 
between the various departments of business, as 
well as perpetuated it throughout the Community. 


This would not be a faithful record of home 
events did we not record the sorrows as well as the 
joys that befall us. For a week past the Commu- 
nity here has been under some criticism from the 
family at W. C. As all know that family has de- 
voted itself, the past year, with unceasing zeal tc 
starting a Health Revival, and with most marked 
success. To be sure, we have given W. C. our 
hearty sympathy in their work, and have advocated 
the Turkish Bath, and as our readers know, kept 
up faith testimony in the CIRCULAR. But we shall 
have to confess that we have been tardy in taking 
On one or two oc- 
casions in the case of weak eyes and lame ankles, 
we have asked the advice of physicians rather than 
depended on faith, as was our wont, or using the 
well-tried remedy of the Turkish Bath. This seem- 
ing difference of purpose, as you may judge, caused 
an unpleasant jar between us and Wallingford, and 
made us deservedly the subject of criticism from 
them; since which we have earnestly set to work 
to get at the difficulty. As one suggested, the 
cause of this unusual occurrence may be that 
worldly wisdom has too much influence with us, 
and inspiration not enough. However that may be, 
we are in earnest now, and shall not rest until we 
find ourselves under the guidance of the same 
inspiration that has been at work with the family 
there. We shall not regret our late experience if 
it results in bringing us into rapport with the best 
spiritual control. 

[The following remarks from Mr. N. though 
on quite another subject, are not inappropriate in 
this connection :] 

“It seems to me we shall find at last that attention 
to the matter of inspiration is, ina business point 
of view, the most important thing; that in such a 
great complex body as we are, we shall counteract 
and cramp and defeat each other’s plans, and 
hinder business constantly until we do (all of us), 
get so that we kindle at the inspiration of God. 

“* The teaching spirit is one that looks downward 
and undertakes to convey instruction. It assumes 
the masculine attitude toward some weaker vessel, 
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It is a spirit that is sure to be offensive and 
oppressive to people, unless back of it and cor- 
responding to it is the receptive, soft spirit, that 
gets its wisdom from inspiration; that looks up 
more than it looks down ; that sits and receives ; 
that is taught more than it teaches. If the 
balance of a person’s spirit is not on the side of 
being taught instead of teaching, his teaching will 
be sure to be oppressive and tedious. I know that 
is true philosophy if it criticises myself. I can’t 
establish good, pleasant relations with persons on 
the foundation of teaching them, and dictating to 
them, and making them do as I want to have 
them. That is not a foundation for pleasant rela- 
tions with any one. 

“ The first temptations of the flesh are to try to 
rule people by power and strength ; to make them 
do as you want them to by pushing and crowding 
them. When you have gone through that stage 
and are sick of it, the next temptation is to make 
people do as you want them to by argument, by 
showing them how very reasonable it is that they 
should do so. That way is just as oppressive as 
the other. The only sure foundation of agreement 
between two persons, is their having the same in- 
spiration. If one of them wants to have the 
other agree with and co-operate with him, his true 
way is to get inspiration, preach inspiration, 
and lead the way into inspiration, and not hope for 
agreement by compulsion, either of force or argu- 
ment, but only by communism of inspiration.” 





A PATHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 


HE wave of diphtheria which rolled over the 
country some twelve or fifteen years ago, 
seems to have settled down into an epidemic eddy 
in New York city. In spite of the efforts of the 
city doctors and Board of Health to drive out the 
disease, it maintains its position amid the city slums 
and frequently breaks out within the brown stone 
palaces on Murray Hill. As the tides roll heavily 
in before the southeasterly gales, the mouths of the 
sewers are choked with water driving before it the 
mephitic gases which naturally seek an outlet at 
the highest point. Hence those ‘‘ unaccountable ” 
outbreaks of contagious diseases in the “ healthy” 
and wealthy parts of the city. The treatment 
of this disease among the wretched inhabitants 
of Baxter-street, and the crowded tenement 
houses of the “ East side,” if treatment it can be 
called, is more directed toward preventing the 
spread of the contagion, than to curing particular 
cases. Diphtheria and small-pox are now placed 
pretty much on the same footing as regards con- 
tagion, and the sanitary and preventive treatment 
adopted is about the same for one as for the other- 
This is all right as far as it goes. By all means 
use carbolic acid and whitewash as much as may 
be necessary ; remove the diseased ones to the 
“‘ pest-house,” and guard the infected districts ; but 
let us see if there is not something more to 
be done toward killing the virus, and curing the 
patient by applications to that sweltering focus of 
the contagion—the diphtheritic sore throat. 
During the fall and winter of 1863-4 the Oneida 
Community was attacked by a virulent form of 
diphtheria which rapidly carried off five of its 
members. Medication in the way of gargles and 
popular nostrums proved to be useless in checking 
the disease, and for a time it looked as though 
we should be decimated by this foul disease which 
had seized the Community by the throat, and held 
on with a grip which, apparently, nothing could 
loosen. In despair of getting any relief from 
drugs we flung them aside and began treating all 
new cases with ice and criticism, a system of treat- 
ment which appealed at once to our faith and to 
our common sense. The. result was marvelous. 





Although we had nearly seventy cases after we 
began our new method of treatment, we lost—not 
one! We accounted for our success in the use of 
these means as follows: by criticism we aroused 
in the patient, faith, hope, courage ; resistance to 
the spirit of disease. With ice, we put the fire 
out. Or, to explain it more scientifically, by the 
application of cold directly to the fungus within 
the inflamed throat we arrested and destroyed the 
morbid growth. With us the application of criti- 
cism was as important as the use of ice; but the 
object I have now in view is to show that the local 
application of zce to the inflamed throat was, and 
is, a remedy based upon sound scientific and phy- 
siological principles—principles which are sus- 
tained by one of the greatest living pathologists, 
and the remedy by every one who has a chance to 
test the virtues of this simple, and cheap, yet 
wonderfully efficient “natural medicine.” We will 
begin by clearing away some of the physiological 
fog which usually surrounds the subject of the 
blood and its condition in disease. 


No one idea, or medical notion has had a firmer 
hold upon the popular mind than that the blood 
which circulates through our veins is liable to be- 
come a fixed pathological element within the body 
and may remain so for an indefinite period. In 
other words, the blood may become impure or 
“out of order,” in which condition it continues 
for months or even years, acting as an inexhaus- 
tible source of disease to the rest of the body 
through which it circulates. Modern physiologi- 
cal investigations have long since exploded .this 
idea which was for centuries the key note, the 
alpha and omega of the healing art. In all cases 
of disease, in all wounds and the fevers accompany- 
ing them, the “blood was poisoned,” or ina dis- 
eased state, and should be reduced in amount. In 
Charles Reade’s story of the ‘Cloister and the 
Hearth” he well illustrates this notion as popular 
then in the fifteenth century, among the doctors, 
as now among the common people. The hero of 
the story, Gerard, had been wounded by a bear, 
and was lying in bed weak and feverish, when in 
comes a furred-gowned, ruffled Esculapius, who, 
on learning the nature of his injury, proceeds at 
once to business : * * * * 

*** Never conceal aught from your leech young 
man,’ continues the senior, who was a good talker 
but the worst listener in Europe. ‘ Well it is an 
ill business. All the horny excrescences of ani- 
mals, to wit, claws of tigers, panthers, badgers, 
cats, bears, and the like, and horn of deer and 
naiis of humans, especially children, are imbued 
with direct poison. Y’had better have been bitten 
by a cur, whatever you may say, than gored by 
bull or stag, or scratched by bear. However, 
’shalt have a good biting cataplasm for thy leg ; 
meantime keep we the body cool; put out thy 
tongue! good!—fever. Let me feel thy pulse ; 
good!—fever! I ordain Phlebotomy, and on the 
instant. ’” ” al ° * 

The man of.art then explained to Gerard that 
in disease the blood becomes hot and distempered 
and more or less poisonous; but a_ part oi 
this unhealthy liquid removed, Nature is fain te 
create a purer fluid to fill its place. Bleeding, 
therefore, being both a cooler and a vurifier, was a 
specific in all diseases, for all diseases are febrile. 
whatever empirics might say. 


“But I think not,’ said he warmly, ‘that it 
suffices to bleed; any paltry barber can open a 
vein. The art is to know what vein to empty tor 


‘what disease. T’oiher day they brought me onc 


tormented with ear-ache. I let him blood in the 
right thigh, and away flew his ear-ache. By-the-by. 
he has died since then. Another came with the 
toothache, I bled him behind the ear and relieved 
him ina giffy. He isalso since dead as it happens 
I bled our bailiff between the thumb and forefinger 
for rheumatism. * * * ’Twas but the other day ] 
healed one threatened with leprosy; I bled him at 
the tip of his nose. 1 cured last year a quartian 
ague ; how? bled its forefinger. Our curé lost his 
memory. I brought him back on the point of my 





lance, I bled him behind the ear. I bled a dolt of 
a boy, and now he is the only one who can tell his 
right hand from his left in a whole family of 
idiots.’” 

How often at the close of a long winter we hear 
the expression, “‘ My blood is out of order, I think 
I had better take a dose of physic or some bitters 
and clear out the system,” though in what way the 
blood was to be benefited by a dose of salts or 
quinine does not appear. Zhe blood can only be 
kept permanently out of order or even temporarily 
impure, by either a daily ingestion of bad food, im- 
pure material, or by what pathologists term a 
“local origin” or focus of disease, from which the 
current of blood ts constantly abstracting morbific 
matter. 

This is the point we wish to bring out clearly. 
In the majority of acute contagious diseases and 
even those of a non-contagious character the blood 
is not the seat of the disorder and frequently shows 
but little signs of it, but may be more or less con- 
taminated by coming in contact with diseased tis- 
sues in different parts of the body. 


The blood is a constantly varying fluid, ever 
changing with our daily lives. Constantly elimina- 
ting both physiological and pathological elements, 
and constantly replenished by the stream of chyle 
from the thoracic duct and lymphatics. How can 
such a changing mass become, or remain impure 
or diseased for any length of time unless the ele- 
ments of disease or bad food are constantly sup- 
plied? The source of disease or “local origin,” 
in the case of adrunkard is his rum bottle. His 
blood is impure or poisoned just so long as he 
keeps drinking, and, no longer. Of course he may 
induce diseases in some other part of his system 
producing a train of symptoms known as “* Dyscra- 
sia potatorum,” but aside from such a contingency 
his blood will soon clear itself of bad matter 
whenever he will give ita chance. But in cancer 
or other morbid or malignant developments the 
case is somewhat different. Here the “local ori- 
gin ” is within the system and can be with difficulty 
eliminated. But even in these cases tere is little 
or no evidence that the blood is at first seriously 
contaminated by the disease, and often for a long 
time the disease appears to be entirely local, not at 
all affecting the current of blood which is flowing 
through the diseased tissues. In course of time 
the disease appears in the adjacent lymphatic 
glands conveyed thither by the lymph-ducts, and 
later it is often found in distant parts of the body 
or internal viscera, and is undoubtedly carried there 
by the blood, which has, meanwhile, since the dis- 
ease started, undergone many changes of its vol- 
ume and constituent elements. Although it is an 
indisputable fact that the blood does carry the 
germs of disease from one part to another, yet it is 
equally indisputable, that the blood itself presents 
a remarkable freedom from disease even under cir- 
cumstances favorable to contamination. ‘Just the 
very forms, tubercle, cancer, purpura, syphilis, etc., 
in which medical men are most apt to console 
themselves, especially for the short-comings of the 
therapeutical results, witli the reflection that they 
have to do with the deeply-rooted and incurable 
chronic dyscrasia, just these forms depend, I 
imagine, least of all upon an original chanye in the 
lood ; for all these are precisely the cases, in the 
majority of which extensive alterations are dis- 
covered in certain organs or in individual parts. I 
can not assert that investigation has in this matter 
in any way been pushed to its utmost limits! I 
can only say that every resource afforded by mi- 
croscopical or chemical analysis has hitherto been 
fruitlessly employed in investigating the part 
played by the blood in these processes.” (Vzir- 
chow’s Cellular Pathology, p. 251 ) 

In our next, we will endeavor to show the ra- 
tionale of the ice treatment in diphtheria, scarlet 
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fever and the like, as based upon this principle in 
disease of a “local origin,” or specific discrasia. 
G. E. C. 


| 
THE NEWS. 
The Czar of Russia has just given a young Jew 
named Frehmann a commission in the Russian army. 
Frehmann is the first Jew in Russia who has ever ob- | 
tained the position of officer. 
The Prince of Wales landed at Bombay, Nov. gth, 
and was met by the Municipality with an appropriate | 
Over 200,000 spectators lined the | 
streets through which the procession passed, and the | 
city was splendidly decorated throughout, no less than 
eight triumphal arches having been erected on the line 
of march. 


address ot welcome. 


Two Frenchmen have been running a race between 
Paris and Vienna on velocipedes or “ Bicycles” as they 
are called. MM. Laumaillé, the winner, arrived in 
Vienna on Sunday, Oct. 31st, making the 700 miles 
over a very rough road in twelve days and three or four 
M. had not 
reached Vienna when last heard from, but was having 
some trouble in Upper Austria, 600 miles from Paris. 


hours. Richard, the other contestant, 


M. Lecoq, an amateur chemist of Bois-Baudran, Cog- 
nac, has discovered by means of the spectroscope a new 
metal which he has named Gallium, “in of 
France,” the ancient Gallia. In a note to the Academy 
of Science he reports that the new metal appears to 
be related to zinc and cadmium in connection with 
which it was found in a blende froin Pietrafita, Spain. 


honor 


Prof. Swing is not disposed to be melancholy over his 
troubles with the Presbytery. ‘The refusal of the Synod 
of Illinois North to do any thing with his case calls 
from him this good-natured comment: “The Fourth 
Church, upon the assumption that the Synod was about 
to act on its case, sat down and waited, and then the 
Synod, upon the assumption that the church is about to 
act, has sat down and waited, and now they both sit 
looking at each other in a most Jamb-like fashion. 
They remind us of the two French gentlemen, who 
failed to have a carriage ride because neither was will- 
ing to be so rude as to enter the carriage first.” 


From San Francisco we have the news of the total 
loss of the steamer /acific near Cape Flattery. Out of 
two hundred souls on board only one man escaped, and 
he, by clinging to a fragment of the wreck. He was so 
exhausted when rescued that he could give but few de- 
tails of the disaster. From the Gulf of Mexico we 
have the news of more ocean wrecks. The steamer 
City of Waco was burned in Galveston Bay on Monday 
evening. ‘Ihe passengers touk to the boats and have 
not been heard from since. Five vessels are reported as 
lost by West India hurricanes, and several other marine 
disasters are reported along the Atlantic coast. 


The Herzegovinian revolt is leading to some rather 
serious complications between the “ Great Powers.” 
Austria is restless and anxious at the prospect of arevo- 
Jution near her southern border. Russia, restless under 
the restrictions imposed by the Treaty cf Paris, is evi- 
dently not very much displeased to see in this fresh 
outbreak between the Turk and his Christian subjects a 
possible re-opening of the ‘Eastern Question” and a 
re arrangement of political boundaries on the Black Sea 
and around the Bosphorus. England and France insist 
on the preservation of peace but are in no condition to 
enforce their demands. 


’anama, Oct. 21.—A letter dated Lima, Oct. 13, 
gives the following detailed account of the burning of 
Iquique, a city on the southern coast of Peru: “The 
greatest material calamity suffered by Peru since the 
tearful earthquake of 1868 occurred in Iquique on Wed- 
nesday morning Jast, the 7th of this month. Flames 
were discovered issuing from the house occupied by 
the German Club, only a few squares distant from the 
sea, and before the doors of the burning dwelling were 
opened, the light breeze from the south-west was scat- 
tering destruction and ruin throughout the devoted city. 
The fire was first noticed at 2 o’ clock in the morning, 
and before noon three-fourths of Iquique had vanished 
insmoke. ‘l'wenty-four blocks of houses, stores, banks, 
etc., were consumed. [quique was built almost entirely 
of wood; the side-walks are even constructed of the 
sane material ; the ground is impregnated with nitrate. 
By pouring water from the ocean on the burning blocks 
little good was done, as the salt water falling to the 
earth only served to kindle the fire hidden by the salt- 
petet. Consequently the flames swept like a hurricane 
over the city. From the terrible velvcity in the prog- 
regs of the fire little could be saved; the houses fell 
like pasteboard palaces before the fgrce of the confla- 
uratiofy but, so thoroughly disseminated was the alarm, 
that ne deaths or personal injuries are reported. ‘The 


damage done is immense*-$5,000,000 will not cover it. 
In Iquique noinsurance could be obtained from the 
very nature of the ground, and the nature of the mate- 
rials used for building purposes. 


Hence all is dead 
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A NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 


ORIGINAL, UNIQUE, INTERESTING. 


OOT NOTES; oR WALKING AS A FINE 


ART. By Alfred Barron, “Q.”  16mo, 
330 pages; on heavy, tinted paper. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


(DepicaTion.] 
TO MAUD. 
A pinkish-brown, day-old baby, 
Lying on a pillow, 
Like some queer shell cast on the sand 
By a mighty ocean billow. 
HIS book was written some ten years ago in 
the old Connecticut town of Wallingford. It 
created a very lively interest at the time it was 
going through the press as a serial, calling forth 
many complimentary notices from the simple 
lovers of nature, the admirers of choice reading, 
and from the highest literary critics. One lady in 
Western New York hada circle of fifty friends and 
neighbors who came to her to read “ Foot Notes.” 
These papers give the walks and talks of an enthu- 
siastic pedestrian who made his excursions from 
Wallingford. They have, of course, a very desir- 
able local flavor and coloring. Their spirit and 
philosophy are good for any neighborhood. 
How ‘Foot Notes” came to be written and the 
half-spiritual origin of the book, are thus told by 
the author in hs preface: 


This book will at once suggest the name of Thoreau, 
In the year of 1862 I read his “Succession of Forest 
Trees ;”’ that article overcame a certain prejudice I 
had against him, and led to the reading of his * Excur- 
” as they appeared in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
and finally to the reading of ‘* Walden.” I had long 
been a walker, and had even thought of making a book 
full of homely things. In 1864 I sat down to write an 
account of a visit to the Regicides’ Cave, when I was 
suddenly struck by a strong wave of influence which 
made the product of my pen quite different from any 
thing L had ever written before. ‘That was the begin- 
ning of “Foot Notes.” I was not at that time a Spirit- 
ualist, and am not much of one now; but I must tell 
the truth, queer as it is, and leave it to take care o¢ 
itself. Sometime atter that I began to feel the presence 
of an invisible companion in some of my walks. At 
first I thought it was the Evil One; then I came to 
think it might be Thoreau. It never spoke to me, nor 
injected any thoughts into my mind to my knowledge , 
it only seemed to want to be near me. I should not 
have been at all surprised if Thoreau had appeared to 
me. ‘Then on the other hand, I should not have been 
surprised it I had seen a fairy among the toadstools. 
Whether I was followed by an evil spirit, or by ‘To- 
reau’s familiar, or by Thoreau himself, or whether I 
was only suffering from a disordered fancy, is a ques- 
tion which some one must decide for me. I had no 
purpose of imitating any body. It was an easy neces- 
sity to write as I did. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A bit of rural gossip worthy the pen of Ik. Marvel. 
Y. Evening Post. 


sions 


They are gracefully written, and replete with interest. 
—Golden Age. 


“The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
life. His volume suggests ‘Thoreau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise, 
from ‘ Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River., 
Like Thoreau, its author 1s an intense egutist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell 
of pine woods and clover fields mm its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere if one will go on foot with open eyes 
and mind.”—Daily Graphic. 


Ready in December. 
of price. 
Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Sent post-paid on receipt 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theis own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


‘Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price» 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink. 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErDA Crrcuar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. &vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketci: of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. TrusNner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OneipaA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. I. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 

Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatus of New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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